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IHE following diſcourſe having been honour= 
ed with 21 of perſons, for mboſe 
integrity I have a juſt eſteem, is now preſented to 
the Publick, in purſuance of the ſame deſign, with 

which it was preached, namely, to inculcate 
principles of Chriſtian Loyalty ; the influence where- 
of it were to be wiſhed might be as univerſal, as 
the publick good j intereſted in their effects, Their 
ofpl:cation was never more ſeaſonable than in the 
preſent Times. It has been obſerv d that Ages, as 
well as Perſons, ſtand diſtinguiſh d by their pecu- 
lar characters: now that of the preſent age will 
| ujon- compariſon be found quite different from the 
furegoing one: Inſtead of Hypocriſy and Diſſimula- 
ton, J fear, our times will be diftinguſh d by the 
character of undiſſembled Irreligion and Licentiouſ- 
ſc, an impatience of all reſtraint both human and 
divine, Theſe circumſtances call for the applica- 
hon of Chriſtian doctrines for the ſubpart of Civil 
Government, Arcordingly 1t has been ſbemn, that 
the Loyalty of a Chriſan Subject muſt be built 
hon the Fear of God or Religion; and that it 
comet tand ſure upon any other foumdation. And 
lomeder Perſons and "Things may be muſrepr eſent- 
ed, yet thus much we may in general aſſert, wars 
22 | theſe 
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thoſe Subjects give proof of the trueſt affection 15 
hy Majeſty, who by example and precept promote 
the influence of thoſe principles, upon which the ſe. 
curity of his Government ”_ To obey the 
King and all in authority under him for conſcience- 
ſake, diſcountenancing ſedition in all ſhapes, and 
faithfully diſcharging the ſeveral duties of aur ſta- 
tions --- this ts a plain and ſuſſicient Syſtem of a 
Ebriſtian man's Politicks ; thu u what I learnt, and 
prattis d in the Ontverſity, and I hope that herein 
I have exercis d myſelf to have always a conſcience 
void of offence towards God and towards Man. 
And what u more than this, I fear, cometh 
of Evil. 


Modern Politicians may perhaps laugh at this 


old faſhin'd primitive Scheme of uncourtly Pol. ins « 
zicke. For my part, I ſhall only ſay, that it i Ace, 
the Chriſtian ſcheme, founded upon Goſpel-Princ: i term: 
ples, and in the beſt manner calculated for the in trio 
_ *Bereſts of Civil Government. On the other banal ed 
Men unexperienc d in the world and reaſoning ab bre 
ftraftedly from the nature of things cannot but ol . the n 
ſerve many proceedings, which ſtartle their appr: the pr 
henſion and ſeem not eaſily to be accounted for u © eſt 
on the foot of good Policy. They wou d be apt 1 ty on 
demand, wherein conſiſis that wondrous merit 8 10. 
Party-zeal, which engroſſes the rewards of publu a 
virtue --- where ij that difmtexeſtedneſs and ſelf-4: © 1; 
nial, the beſt proof of the ſincerity of our pr off e un 
foons --- where j that independency and freedom 8 Proc, 
action, which u the preſervative of our integrii) ove, 
— and be ſurprigd to find, that men given "ol erbre, 
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change, profeſſedly acting upon variable principles, 
ſhoud be eſteem d the moſt ſteady friends to any 
Government or friends to their Country, who re- 
ſolve all publick good into ſelf-intereſt — or, that they 
ſhou'd be eſteem d the moſt dutifull Subjefts, who ap- 
pear ſeditious even in the expreſſion of their Loyal- 
ty. And with regard to the inſtances of this ap- 
plauded zeal, I fear, they will often be found no 
other than ſa many acts af flattery, or injuſtice and 
uncharitableneſs ; of flattery to the higher Powers, 


reaſonable commands, and the impos d tribute of 
mercenary praiſes on perfons and adminiſtrations ; 
of injuſtice and uncharitableneſs to their innocent 
Brethren, whoſe character they wantonly injure by 
bringing a railing accuſation againſt them, by fix- 
ing on them the imputation of principles and pra- 
tices, which they diſavom, and that load of inde- 
terminate guilt, which attends an unpopular oppro- 
bios denomination. --- If theſe are the ordinary 
, of party-zeal, I hope, I may without offence 
a «xpreſs my abhorrence of principles inconſiſtent with 
the notion of Chriſtian charity, common juſtice and 
the publick Good, For my part, I have endeavour d 
to eſtabliſh the principle of true diſintereſted Loyal- 
ty on the foot of Chriſt1anity : The general obliga- 
tion to obedience I have arawn from the Goſpel, 
and the particular. meaſures of it from the Laws 
of the Land: What has been offer d will, I hope, 
be underſtood, as it us intended, as one of the moſt 
proper inſtances of affection to his Majeſty and the 
Government, which a Preacher on this occaſion. can 
expreſs. OE h ; 
| = With 


by paying an implicit ſervile compliance to any un- 
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With regard to that branch of my diſcourſe, which 
reſpets the particular occaſion of the Anmwerſary 
Solemnity, I think, I need not offer any apology, 
It may perhaps be thought unfaſh1onable or perhaps 
unpopular, but ſurely it never can be thought crimi- 
nal or offenſive to do thu public honour to the Cha- 
racter of the Royal Martyr, while the practice 
ftonds autborig d by an Act of Parliament and 
the publick Liturgy of our Church. But ſhou d it. 
lappen otherwiſe, it mou d be a ſad proof of a ſupo- 
fitcon more infurious to the Common Meal than any 
1 have ſag viz. that the caprices and preju- 
dices of private perſons overbear the Laws of the 
Land and the rules of common decency ; and, if thu 
# the caſe, I fear, we have little reaſon to boaſt of 
our excellent Conſtitutron. But while publick autho- 
rity 2s on our fide, and the Monarchical form of G0. 
vernment fubſiſts, methinks we ſhou d be wanting to 
ourſelves and to that duty, which we owe hu pre- 
fent Majeſty, if we did not endeavour to anſwer 
the good intention of the Legiſlature in the inſtitution 
of this Solemnity. Beſides, there are ſome Local 
reaſons, which in a more ſpecial manner enforce the 
common obligation. To vindicate the character of 3 
Prince, not leſs good than unfortunate, # a debt if 
common juſtice, but we of this place ſtand further 
engag d in point of gratitude to our Royal Benc- 
factor to commemorate thoſe Chriſtian Virtues, in 
the benefits of which we are ſo much intereſted. Hu 
name will ever be had in honour in ths Univerſity, 
which retains ſo many monuments of his piety and 


 munificence, together with the memory of hu 2 
| 2 


inſtructive example. 
| | 


[ VIII 


I am aware, that in the proſecution of my ſub- 
jet I have been led into reflexions on ſome nice 
points, which wiſe men generally ſpeak of with much 
caution, and in which honeſt men are apt to expreſs 
their good Will in ſuch a manner, as ſometimes to 
have their prudence called in queſtion. For m 
part, as T have never been forward to meddle with 
matters, which do not fall in the way of a Clergyman 
or a Scholar, ſo when atty Call adminiſters ſpecial oc- 
caſion, and in caſes eſpecially, where the publick in- 
tereſt n concern d, I am not accuſtom d to diſſemble 
my ſentiment, but ſpeak out with an ingenuous free- 
n, which cannot, I conceive, give offence to the 


friends of our Conſtitution in Church and State. 


Tn indeed with ſome ſatufaction I look back up- 
on our Univerſity, in which 1 ſpent many years in 
a laborious and honourable ſtation : I now enj 

the reflexion, that my endeavours in the publick ſer- 
vice have not been altogether in vain: and I ſhall 
ever think myſelf intereſted in her welfare. May 
Learning and Religion, the parent of true Loyalty, 
and whatſoever is commendable and of good report 
for ever flouriſh and abound? Thus 1 pray for 
the peace of _ eruſalem; they ſhall proſper 
that love her: for my Brethren and Compa- 
non s ſake 1 will wiſh her proſperity : yea be- 
cauſe of the houſe of the Lord our God I will 
ek to do her good! 


CCC Oxford, 
Mar. 15. 
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Prov. XXIV. 21. 
My ſon, fear thou the Lord, and the 
King and meddle not with them, 
that are given to Change. 5 


HIS Leſſon of Political Wiſdom de- 
mands our ſpecial regard, as it is deli- 
ver d by the moſt able Politician, the 
wiſeſt among the Sons of Men. And 
We Chriſtians may further obſerve, that a greater than 
Solomon has confirm'd its Authority, ET 


It ſets forth the duty of a Religious Man, and a 
Loyal Subject: Religion and Loyalty go hand in 
band: the former is the foundation of the latter: 
they are comprehended in the ſame precept: their 
connection is inſeparable ; My Son, fear thou God, and 
the King. He that feareth God, will alſo, in obe- 
dience to the divine command, fear the King: the 
od Chriſtian cannot but be a good Subject. | 


And, in conſequence of this general duty, there 
olows a caution againſt all contrary 83 a- 
janſt every tendency towards ſedition, againſt join- 
ng in confederacies of friendſhip and counſels with 
them, that are given to change; men of intriguing, 
atious, turbulent ſpirits; men forward to project 
chemes of innovation in tlie eltabliſh'd government, 
nd to give diſturbance to its orderly adminiſtrations. 
Meddle not with mes thus given to change. 


* 
* 
. 


WW 


[2] 


So that the Doctrine of my Text may be conſi- 
der'd as containing a compendious Syſtem of a Chri- 
ſtian Man's Politicks, ſuch as is not of a too refin'd 
and complicated nature, but plain, and ſimple; ea- 
ſy to be underſtood, and practic d; beſt — to 
anſwer the ends of Government, and promote the 
happineſs of Society. A Doctrine indeed of general 
uſe and importance, but more eſpecially ſeaſonable 
and neceſſary in theſe licentious times, in which 
eee the many noiſy pretenſions to zeal 

r the preſent Government) we have reaſon to ap- 
prehend that the true ſpirit of Loyalty is decay d, 
in proportion as the only ſolid grounds, on which it 
ſubſiſts, are weakned; in proportion as the influence 
of Religious principles on men's minds is loſt or in- 
pair'd! 


I. I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the notion, and the extent 
of the two duties enjoin'd in the poſitive part of 
the Precept. My Son, fear thou the Lord, and the King, 


II. I ſhall conſider the nature of the prohibition or 
caution given in the latter clauſe of my text, Med- 
dle not with them, that are given to change ; and ſhall 
point out ſome of the more remarkable caſes con- 
tain'd under it; and ſubjoin ſome arguments ſhew- 
ing the folly, danger, and wickedneſs of the pra- 
ices forbidden. — And as I paſs on, I ſhall oc- 

caſionally make application of the matters occur- 
ring to the preſent Solemnity. | 


Firſt then, We may obſerve: that in Scripture lan- 
guage the Fear of God is commonly us'd as a general 
character, denoting the Sum and Subſtance of Reli- 
gion; from whence we may collect the extenſive in- 
fluence of this principle, which is thus ſuppos'd to 


Fear 


include all duties towurds God, 


[3] 
Fear in general is an unquiet, buſy Paſſion, ſpring- 
ing from the root of Self-preſeryation, implanted in 
us by the Author of our nature, as a watchful Mo- 


nitor and Outguard againſt the approach of all evil, 
Natural or Moral. . 


But the Fear of God is a principle of ſuperior 
force, proportionable to the ſuperiority of its ob- 
jet; of uniform, uninterrupted efficacy, diffuſing it- 
{elf thro every branch of moral conduct, ſufficient 
to counterbalance the weight of every temptation, 
and over- rule every motive to diſobedience. It is a 


 reverential affection of mind reſulting from the con- 
fderation of the divine Attributes, an awful appre- 


henſion of ſome infinitely great, omnipreſent, tre- 
mendous Power. When diſtant conſequences are 
brought home into a point of nearer view, when e- 
very action is repreſented as paſſing under the im- 
mediate inſpection of an alrighteous, almighty Judge; 


and Puniſhment hangs cloſe upon the rear of Guilt, 


— in theſe circumſtances the mind cannot but be 


ſtruck with a kind of ſerious horrour : the ſenſe of 


danger excites circumſpection; the faculties take the 
alarm, and ſtand prepar'd for duty; the Paſſions o- 
bey the reſtraint of * 3. a conformity. of action 
follows the operation of the Religious ſentiment; 
and in the end obedience to the Divine Will comes 
enforc d by motives of Self-preſervatian, 


But further - while we conſider the inſufficiency 
of all merely human proviſions, the unavoidable de- 
teas of all human Laws, whether directive or coer- 
cive; the want of competent Knowledge to foreſee all, 
caſes, and preſcribe proper rules; the want of com- 
petent Power to prevent and reſtrain Evil, and en- 
force Obedience, --in this view of things we perceive 
the neceſſity, as well as efficacy of Religious my 

: | P Cho 
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[ 4 ] 
ples. The Fear of God muſt be taken in to give 
an authoritative Sanction to human Laws; where 
other arguments cannot prevail, the Terrors of the 
Lord will perſwade men into obedience. This is 
the ſupreme moral Principle, univerſal in its extent, 
and unlimited in its operation: it is the beginning 
of wiſdom, the foundation and preſervation of all 
virtues; inſpiring the mind with patience to ſuffer, 
and with courage to overcome the greateſt difficul. 
ties. How can I do this great wickedngſs, and fin 4. 


gainſt God > — *Twas this reflection which ſupported | 


a good man amidſt circumſtances of the niceſt diſtreſs: 
The Fear of God over- ruled the violence of the tem- 
ptation, and preſerved his integrity. 


Examples of Fortitude, both Active and Paſſive, 


under the influence of this principle make the bright- 
eſt figure in hiſtory. But among all of this kind, eſ- 

cially in the latter reſpect, I know not any more il 
Juſtrious than that which we this day commemorate, 
the Example of the Royal Martyr. The Portraiture 
of Majeſty in diſtreſs, aw'd only by the fear of God 
and ſupported by his grace, rais'd above itſelf, above 
the world, with a generous contempt of all tempo- 
ral evils, exercis'd by the moſt ſevere trials, perfed- 
ed through ſufferings, and by Charity and Patience 
more than conquerour — the Portraiture of Majeſty 
in theſe circumſtances preſents to a Chriſtian's eye 
the moſt noble idea of Magnanimity, and true great- 
neſs, far more glorious than all the envied honours 
af the moſt proſperous fortune, than all the pomp 
and grandeur of Royalty, than all the celebrated tri- 
umphs of the maſt victorious, fortunate Princes. We 
here behold the triumphs of a Chriſtian Hero; tri- 
umphs, as great in kind, as were the afflictions which 


he endur'd and overcame ; and as many in number, 


as were the injuries of his p erſecutors, which he 


moſt graciouſly pardon'd, herein exerciſing to the 
| very 


1 
very laſt that glorious branch of a Chriſtian King's 
rerogative, the only one, of which the malice of 
1 enemies could not diſpoſſeſs him. The fear of 
God, which is the beginning of true wiſdom, appears 
to have been the governing principle throughout his 
whole behaviour : the influence of this preſery'd. his 
conſtancy amidſt variety of temptations, amidſt trials, 
perhaps the more difficult and dangerous, trials in his 
proſperity. Not to abuſe the advantages of the high- 
eſt fortune, and the ſuperiority of ſtation, which is apt 
to ſet men above the reach of ordinary reſtraints, 
is an inſtance of Fortitude and Self-denial, not com- 
monly found in the perſonal character of Princes: 
And the praiſe of a conſtant ſincere Piety is ſtill more 
uncommon. But theſe and other virtues requiſite 
to form the Moral man and the Chriſtian*in a moſt 
exemplary manner adorn'd his character. He had 
a true {ſenſe of the beſt reform'd Religion, and was a 
member of the Church of England, not upon preju- 
dice, but the-moſt rational conviction. He was too 
pod a Chriſtian to be inclin d ro Popery; his whole 
ife carried along with it a continual confutation of 


ve bis calumny, which was properly retorted on the 
00- Wi objectors, who, in rebelling againſt their Prince act- 
d- WW againſt Proteſtant principles; and in the end pro- 
nce WY noted the intereſt of that Church, which ſubſiſts 
ty WT pon the corruptions of Chriſtianity, and the deſtru- 
eye don of our Eſtabliſhments. To how good purpoſe He 
cate 


ludied, underſtood, and practic'd the principles of the 
belt conſtituted Church, he has given ſufficient evi- 
lence both by his Example and Writings: he defend- 
ed them by Arguments as a Divine, by his Authority 
a Prince, and by his Death as a Martyr. Twas his 
Ambirion to make the effects of his Piety as extenſive 


hic thoſe of his Government; and if his Subjects had 
ber, r the meaſure of their obedience to Him, 
1 he that of His obedience to the Laws of God, no So- 

the ereign cou'd have rul'd with a more unlimited, unen- 


With 


ſied power. 


[6] 


| | # PR £8 2 the 
With regard to his Religious and private Moral cha 
character, no perſon of the age appears more unex- fro 
ceptionable and blameleſs. In this he has been (paraM dot 
by the men, whoſe mercies were cruel: the few oil * 6 


vain attempts of his enemies to diſparage his repu- 
tation are ſo many proofs in his favour. And ſurely 
no. Apology need now to be made for giving him 
his deſerved praiſe in this reſpect. Tis a debt o 
Juſtice due to his memory; yea, it ſeems to be 4 
duty contain'd in the Church-Service for this occa 
ſion, wherein, while we deprecate the effects of 
National guilt, we at the ſame time commemorate 
His virtues. And I hope that act will never be 
thought offenſive which is authoriz'd by publick 
Wiſdom.” | 


With regard to his Political conduct, the attempt 
to juſtify or excuſe all proceedings would be as wrong 
as to cenſure and condemn all in the groſs: both ard 
the effects of prejudice, And no man, who has 
juſt ſenſe of 2471 Liberty wou'd commend or vin 
dicate actions, which he ſhou'd be ſorry to {ec 
imitated. That there were irregularities and un- 
warrantable meaſures in the courſe of publick admi 
niſtrations, which gave occaſion to popular jealou 
ſies and diſcontents, cannot be diflembled and i 
as notorious, as that all the grievances complain d 
of were amply redreſs'd, beyond the expectation o 
_ and in general, to the ſatisfaction of all rea 
ſonable ſubjects. And even theſe, (if the action 
of Kings are entitled to thoſe charitable conſtru- 
ctions, which are uſually admitted in the caſes 0 
private Perſons) were attended with many oy 
circumſtances, which might be fairly pleaded in theit 
excuſe, and in abatement of rigorous cenſures. Bu 
however this be, I think we may venture to lay dow 
this general aſſertion, that Where the ſubjects = 


T8] 

the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of the virtuous and Religious. 
character of their Prince, they there have withal the 
ſtrongeſt moral aſſurance, that the Royal Power will 
not wilfully be abuſed to the ruin of the people. 
a good Chriſtian King will never become a Tyrant: 
He that ruleth in the fear of God, will never deli- 
berately be injurious to his ſubjects, while he re- 
members, that he alſo hath 4 Maſter in Heaven; but, 
x he makes God's Will the Rule, he will make the 
Good of his people the End of his Government. And 
| therefore the Rebellion of Subjects againſt ſuch a 
Prince, whoſe perſonal virtues they could not but 
eltcem, and in whoſe ſincerity they might ſafely have 
confided (even tho' he had never diſarm'd himſelf 
of erery offenſive branch of power) muſt appear more 
uwarrantable and inexcuſable. And by the event 
it appear d, amidſt the various affected forms of 
Godlneſs, how little in reality they feared God, who 
ſtretched out their hands againſt the Lord's anoint- 
ed; and, in a profane mockery of Religion, at the 
lame time pretended a noble zeal for the honour of 
God, while they went on preſumptuoully in an open 
dilobedience to his commands. 


'Tis certainly a circumſtance very deſireable on ac= 
count of publick good, that Princes ſhou'd act under 
the habitual influence of Religious principles. And: 
from the plain reaſon. of things we might conclude, 
that in every Chriſtian country, and more eſpecially 


4 in theſe realms, in which the King is ſtil'd Supreme 
on WY 6wernour of the Church, and Defender of the Faith, Pie- 
\tro WM) in che Regal character ſhou'd be eſteem'd the 


brighteſt ornament of the Crown; and Princes ru- 


merit 


0 
"Cl lng in the fear of God ſhould be counted worthy of 
theil double honour. Their truly Chriſtian virtues ſtand 
zu entitled to a ſingular eſteem and veneration in a Chri- 
ound tan man's eye; and, as they in general carry with 
; havd liem a proof of a good heart, they plead a peculiar 
the 


F 


1 

merit in their favour, ſufficient to atone for many 
errors in judgment, and miſmanagements in point o 
policy. To this we may add, that friends to Mo- 
narchy would of courſe be inclin'd to ſhew ſome re- 


verence for the perſon of the Monarch, and a tendet 
regard for his reputation; and all good ſubjeds 


would conſider the extent of their Allegiance, and 


not through an intemperate zeal for Liberty, appez 
induſtrious to juſtify or excuſe Rebellion. -- All this 
might reaſonably be expected in the preſent caſe, 
Bur, I know not how it happens, this Pious King 
has not met with that favourable treatment which his 
virtues deſerv'd: his actions have been partially te 
preſented and uncharitably cenſur'd; as tho' the merits 
of a cauſe ought to be determin'd by the event, of 
the meaſures of right and wrong adjuſted by the ſtan 
dard of every one's particular ſcheme of Politicks, I. 
ſeems the Children of this World, in forming the cha- 
racter of a Prince, ſeldom have regard to Religion 
or the fear of God; this, as being thought a matte 

of no immediate importance, does not often come 
into conſideration ; and accordingly, the Prince i 
conſider d merely under the character of a Politician 
as purſuing ſuch a particular ſcheme of Secular in 
tereſt, without any reſpe& to the lawfulneſs of the 
means: In this view, wicked, ſucceſsful Cunning, anc 
the plauſible arts of Corruption may be reckon'd a 
mong Political virtues, and the cruel Deſtroyers o 
mankind may be celebrated for the braveſt Heroe 
of their age. But it behoves a Chriſtian to judge 0 
perſons and things by another ſtandard ; unleſs i 
cou'd be prov'd, that Chriſt's Kingdom was wholly 0 
this World -- or that Piety was a downright Solcecilt 


in the ſyſtem of a King's Politicks — or that tit 


maxims of a Richelieu or Mazarine were to be admit 
ted in preference to the famplicity of the Goſpel-pre 


[9] 


The children of this World, the Politicians of the Age, 
may be, in their generation, with regard to ſome point 
in preſent view, and the contrivance of proper means 
in order to their end, may indeed be wiſer than the 
children of Light ; yet, upon the whole, tis certain, 
that they are errant fools; inaſmuch as they are miſ- 
taken in that wherein the principal praiſe of Wiſdom 
conſiſts, the moſt fundamental point, viz. the choice 
of the End itſelf, ' 1 


They, who eſtimated things by the ſucceſs, and 
cou d applaud triumphant wickedneſs, might perhaps 
with inſulting pity deſpiſe this unpolitick, unfortu- 
nate, good King: They fools accounted his Life Madneſs 
and his End to be without honour ; -- but bow is he num- 
bred among the children of God, and his: Lot is among 
the Saints! deſervedly canoniz'd in the Calendar of 
our Church, for whoſe: cauſe he endur'd the extre- 
mity of Perſecution, and with his blood gave the laſt 
teſtimony to the Truth. To ſuffer for Conſcience 
lake is the glory 33 of a Chriſtian: and in 
this point of view His character, as it ſtands more 
eminently diſtinguiſh'd by variety of ſufferings, ſtands 
more peculiarly entitled to the ſeveral Beatitudes 
promis d by our Saviour. But the. Martyrdom of a 
King was a tranſaction unprecedented in all hiſtory, 
4 much to the aſtoniſhment of all other nations, as 
to the ſhame: of our own: The Cauſe was indeed 
ou, and deriv'd no leſs credit upon that pure 
cheme of Religion, in profeſſion of which he died, 
than an indelible mark of infamy on bis inhuman 


ae rderers: the quality of the Royal ſufferer en- 
it i hancd the merit of rhe ſuffering: His Life, His 


Death evideric'd the efficacy of Chriſtian principles: 

it, being dead, yet ſpeaketh+ And all ſucceeding Kings 

nay ever be inſtructed, or upbraided by his example. 
DD n eee 5, 75 11 
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ciples or the fear of God is the only ſure ground 


guiltleſs who taketh his name in vain? The Governou 


_ — — * 


Cw 


I have been led on by the preſent. occaſion to con. Ml of 
ſider the Fear of God, and all Chriſtian virtues ſpring - bi 
ing from that root, as moſt ſignally exemplified in WM 6G 
the character of the Royal Martyr. But the Precept L 


of my Text is directed to the Subject, and is conned- m 


ed with his duty to the King: Accordingly I proceed d) 
to apply this principle to the regulation of his con- ¶ i 
duct, and ſhew: that the impreſſion of Religious prin- 


and preſervation of Loyalty. it 
Tis vain to ſeek out the Rule of duty in the ab- i 
ſtract fitneſſes of things: No Governour will truſt 
the reaſonings of his people on principles, which in 
the courſe of things are like to be continually mil- | 
underſtood and miſapplied. And as for the Law of the 
Faſhion — and the ſenſe of Honour, that ſhadow of i 
ſomething ſubſtantial, which never continueth in one 
ſtay --- theſe in their very notion imply fo much 1 
fickleneſs and uncertainty, that they cannot without chat 
abſurdity be admitted for a rule of Action or princi kent 
ple of Civil obedience. YI rs 3 abo1 
| 2 aui 
The Authority of God is the only ground of ali ¶ tte 
moral obligation. Of this all wiſe Lawgivers in eve tbei. 
ry age ſeem to have been fully ſenſible; And accord crit 
ingly, they have declar'd their judgment in the ca bett. 
by the nature of that pledge and ſecurity, vb E. 
they require the Subje& to give of his allegiance Pow 
An oath is impos d as the ſureſt Teſt, and ſtrongeſi bold 
obligation to fidelity. For what greater proof our 


ſincerity can be given, than this ſolemn Appeal u 
the all- knowing God of truth, Who will not hold hi 


has then the greateſt aſſurance of the Subjects all 
glance, when he perceives that it is the neceſlar 
effect of his obedience to God; that it _ 10 
be * 


oh 


3 —ů———— — —— en — — — | I / 
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from any caſual, ungenerous motive, from the hope 
of ſome temporal advantage, or the fear of wrath, 
but from a ſteady principle of conſcience, the fear of 
God, by whom Kings reign, and Princes decree juſtice. 

Let no man pretend to lay any other foundation of 
morality or civil obedience than that which is alrea- 
dy laid, and ſtands ſure in the Will of God. The 
fidelity of the Subject can be enſured on no other 
footing ; but has, and ever will be found as preca- 
rious and variable, as are the circumſtances on which 
it is founded. But the fear of God is a principle of 
uniform, invariable influence; and the good Chri- 
ſian amidſt the various changes and chances of the 
world, will be ever found the moſt truly Loyal Sub- 
jet. He is like a wiſe man, that digged deep, and 
laid the foundation on 4 Rock. The rains deſcended — 
the floods came - the winds blew — and beat upon that 
houſe, — and it fell not; for it was founded on a Rock. 


uch This deſcription in a lively manner repreſents the 
character of an unſhaken Loyalty in the moſt turbu- 
nci ent times; — a character, by which this Univerſity: 
above all other places ſtood moſt eminently diſtin- 
puiſh'd, Twas their glory to perſevere even unto 
the end in vindication of the Royal cauſe, and by 
ere dkeir Sufferings to give the nobleſt proof of their Sin- 
cerity ; chooſing rather to endure affliction with their 
cal@Mdethroned Sovereign, and the diſtreſſed Church f 
hic England, than by baſe compliances with Uſurped 
ice kower to enjoy the pleaſures of Sin for a ſeaſon, or 
gel bold their preferments at the expence of their ho- 
of our and conſcience. May theſe principles of true, 
al (Cilintereſted Loyalty, ſtanding upon Religion, their 
d hi rroper baſis, for ever flouriſh together with the me- 
mou mory of thoſe great Examples! and may thoſe vir- 
\ alleW'ves, which ſtand on record to the glory of our An- 
eflaricſtors, never be mention'd to the reproach of a de- 
s nolernerating Poſterity ! Be it ſtill the praiſe of _ 
1 5 5 eats 
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to do their own buſineſs ; Fearing God; Honouring and obe). 


|| 


| 121 
ſeats of Learning and Religion to be diſtinguiſt'd by 
the fair cliaracter of Loyalty; fludying to be quiet ani 


ing the King, and all that are in. authority under hin 
Leading peaceable lives in all Godlineſs and honeſty, that 
be who is of the contrary part may be aſhamed, having u 
evil to ſay of them! ns | 


Io fear God, and the King are indeed diſtin pre. 
cepts; but ſuch is their mutual dependency and 
connexion, that they cannot well be treated of ſepa- 
rately. The fear of God ſtands. firſt, according to 
priority of order as well as nature: to this the fear 
of the King is ſubordinate. Being thus connected 
they are preſum'd to be conſiſtent : But if in an 
cale they ſhou d happen to interfere, the latter mull 
of courſe give way to the former. We mult then 
obey God rather than man; and rather incur the haj 
zard of the fiery furnace of affliction, than fall dnn 


and worſhip the golden image, which, in defiance ot \ 
the divine Laws, it may pleaſe an Arbitrary Prince lar 
to ſet up. We therefore firſt lay down Religion fo tior 
the foundation, and on this we build our Loyalty. * 
| 5% 4 n e 5 #2 U 
Fear of the King is here, proportionably as in the dec 
other inſtance, us d as a general term, implying a fon 
other duties reſulting from the awfull ſentiment whi 
Majeſty. What in particular theſe are, as to tne and 
nature and meaſure, we may collect from the RealoMbe 
of things, from the Laws of God, and the Laws o cor 
Man. Accordingly, whatever conformity of mota * 
behaviour is neceſſary to anfwer the ends of Gov. 
ment, and preferve the common good of Society 
this, as being the Means in order to the general Enc I 
is of courſe included in the precept: And thereſſi ren 
fore ſince the very notion of autliority in the Goveruſq con 
our implies the duty of ſubmiſſion in the Subjed 4 
t 


the proper way of expreſſing our fear is to pay = 


0] 
dy obedience to his commands, Every one in his 
ſtation muſt patiently bear his own burden, and chear- 


fully diſcharge his office, that ſo the adminiſtrations 
of ſuſtice may be regularly carried on, and the inte- 
ot WY reſts of the Community maintain d. The end of 


Government is mutual Protection: Duties between 
Prince and Subject are relative and correſpondent: 
the intereſts of both are bound up together. To 
the orderly exerciſe of authority we owe the quiet 
enjoyment of our Liberty and Preperty ; and there- 
fore the defence of the King's perſon and Legal pre- 


titude from the Subject in return for benefits receiy'd; 
Our beſt Services are due to him on all occaſions ; 
and more ially in circumſtances of danger, and 


ſerration. | = 


With regard to the King's perſon there is a ſingu- 
lar reverence more immediately implied in the no- 
P . _ "_ a ſort of — — 
and reſpect plac d, as it were a guard, about his pre- 
lace, forbidding too familiar an approach re oo 
decent treatment. The Life of the Sovereign is in 
lome ſenſe the life and Soul of the Community, 
which is actuated and directed by his authority; 


ee ditinguiſh'd by a more awfull regard. And ac- 
wrdingly, by the Laws of this Realm it is treeſon to 
c0mpſs or imagine the death of the King.” 25 Ed. III. 


c. Fe C. 2. 1538 


contempt of the Office itſelf: and thus in the event 
the ordinanc es of God are liable to be blaſpheni'd 
uud the accidental defect of qualifications in — 

e 


* 


rogatives becomes a debt of Juſtice, as well as Gra- 


diſtreſs; and we ſhall find in the end that the de- 
fence of the Government is no other than Self- pre- 
ad in this view is to be eſteemd Sacred, and to 


lt is generally found by experience, that the con- 
tmpt of the Perſon officiating redounds often to the 
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vulgar, undiſtinguiſhing heads ſhou d be poſſeſs d with 


_ adminiſtrations may be more ſucceſsfully conducted 
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Miniſtry. It is therefore highly expedient that the 
divine inſtitution of Government ſhou'd be plainly 
repreſented and inculcated; and more eſpecially, 


an uncommon veneration for Majeſty, that publick 


without oppoſition, or interruption. Tis obſery d, ſe 
that authority is founded in Reputation, and accor. his! 
dingly, to diſparage tlie Reputation of a Prince is to 0 
weaken his Authority, and eventually to diſappoint cept 
the good ends of Government. Therefore thou ſhalt Wi 5:9 
not \ ſpeak. evil of the Ruler ef thy people. On the ac- bree 
count of the publick gobd a dutiful reverence ; La 
due to his Perſon and Office: It behoves us in our the 
thoughts, words, and actions to ſnew ourſelves cha- pre: 
ritable, reſpectful, obedient. All this is at leaſt im- King 
plied in the duty of Far; not to mention that awe WA {rv 
of conſtraint or ſervile deference to authority ariſing WW *) | 
from the apprehenſion of Puniſhment. ” 
| VVV 1 ON 
But if we carry our views farther, and conſider iſ conl 
the Scripture-doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the higher Wl be! 
Powers, we there find an additional obligation to the Yi ſtio 
duty enjoin d. In truth, the whole tenour of the dow! 
Chriſtian Scheme of morality ſeems purpoſely calcu-! of 0 
lated for the benefit of Civil Government; for ſup · ¶¶ buni 
porting the authority of the Magiſtrate, and ſecuring N dt 
the obedience of the Subject. And therefore, in fe-. nen. 
turn of ſuch good offices, It appears juſtly entitle of tl 
to the protection of the Higher Powers : Every wife ne. 
Goyernour will think himſelf oblig d, in point of in- 
tereſt as well as duty, to countenance the rofeſſion, Fr 
and promote the = beg of thoſe principles, whic of P 
are the trueſt rule, and ſupport of his Authority, and duty 
the foundation of his Securit x. * 
age Pat oe VEE. Fey toes i criy 
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State, and Enemies to the eſtabliſh'd Government, 
And therefore we may obſerve, that the Apoſtles, a- 
mong other inſtructions, more emphatically inſiſt on 
ihis point, endeavouring, by the force of precept 
as well as example; to confute this injurious im- 
putation. It may be ſufficient to our preſent pur- 

ſe to recite St Paul's reaſoning on this ſubject in 
li Epiſtle to the Romans. Let every Soul be -ſubje& 
to the higher Bowers: — Here is a direct, poſitive pre- 
cept enjoining ſubjection without any limitation or 
ground of exemption in favour of any orders or de- 
grees of men. For there is no power but of God; the 
Powers that be, are ordained of God: In theſe words 
the grounds and reaſons of this ſubjection are ex- 
preſs'd, as being founded in the will of God, the 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Tis to be ob- 
ſery'd that Government in general, abſtracted from 
any particular form, is here aſſerted to be not a con- 
trivance merely human, but of a divine original, the 
ordinance of God. And from hence by a neceſſary 
conſequence he proceeds to infer that, Whoſo reſiſteth 
the Power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God: Every 0 


\ WY fiction to the authority of human Laws, ischere laid 
de WY down as an inſtance of diſobedience to the authority 


o-i of God: And then follows the denunciatioh of jun 
p- puniſhment in conſequence of ſuch guilt, and they 
age refit ſhall receive to themſelves damnation -» puniſh- 
e- nent, both temporal and eternal, the neceſlaxy effect 
ed of their diſobedience to Laws, both human and di- 
(cy vine. For, 

in- - . 
ou From hence a Chriſtian Subject may collect a leſſon 
ich of Politicks, ſufficient for his ordinary direction. His 


duty is not only plainly laid down, but alſo (that 
which ſeldom accompanies the manner of delivering 
Ccriptural precepts ) the reaſonableneſs of it is.prov'd 
from the very — of things; and from thence 
the obligation is inferr'd, as well as further enforc d 
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Sovereignty. And where this was once acknowledg 
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by a divine authority. And it certainly behoye 2 
Chriſtian to conſider, that in every inſtance of obe. 
dience his duty to the King is bound up together 
with his duty to God; As he feareth God, fo alſo, in 


juſt proportion, and by virtue of the divine Will he 


muſt fear the King: That he muſt be ſubject not on- 
ly for wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake; and ſhew 
har: his - allegiance, both active and paſſive, flows 
from an higher principle, than that of a meer Moral 


man or Heathen politician. 


We may here remark, that the whole is expreſſed in 
general terms, without any particular application or 
reſtriction. What the higher Powers are, is a point 
not here determin'd, but preſuppos d, as already 
known. Caeſar's image aud ſuperſcription on the Coin 
of the country is a ſufficient preſumptive proof of his 
there of courſe obligation to obedience immediate 
follow'd. Render therefore unto Ceſar the things which 
are Ceſar's. -- And further, with regard to civil obe- 
dience, we may remark, that only the general duty it 
commanded, bat the particular meaſures of it are not 
here any a7 rne up or determined. St. Paul's ar 
gument is abſtractive from any ſuch conſideration; 
and therefore ſeems to be miſapplied in political con 
troverſies, both by thoſe, who wou'd from hence i 
all caſes infer an obligation to an abſolute paſſive obe 
dience, and thoſe on the other hand, who in the te- 
nour of the precept wou d find out reaſons to juſtif 
reſiſtance to the higher Powers. *Tis certain in ge 
neral, that the meaſures of Obedience in the Subjed 
bear proportion to the meaſures of Authority in thi 
Prince: Where the Prince has a right to command 
there the Subject is obligd to obey, But in wh 
eaſes and how far that right extends — is a poll 
which muſt be determin'd by fome other Rule. And 
here the Laws and Conftitutions of every particul: 


Govern 
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Government muſt be taken into conſideration; Theſe 
mult be applied to adjuſt the boundaries between Au- 
thority and Liberty, between the Prerogative of the 
Prince, and the Rights of the Subject. Happy is 
that Conſtitution, where theſe limitations are invio- 
ably obſerv'd! Power, ſtretch d beyond irs Legal 
extent is really weakned: and Liberty without re- 
ſtraint is a kind of popular madneſs; Eneroachments 
on either ſide are attended with dangerous conſe- 
quences; the breach is widen'd by reptizals, and be- 
comes irreparable; the balance of powers being de- 
ſtroy'd, confuſion and diſorders muſt enſue; and 
the Government is finally ruin'd in the contention. 
Such was the caſe in thoſe unhappy times of Charles 
the Firſt! when, the extent of the Royal Prerogative 
being not well aſcertain'd, amidſt the various neceſ- 
ſities of State, dangerous experiments were made by 
the exerciſe of irregular power, which provok d an 
implacable oppoſition, and at length ended in the de- 
truction pack of Monarchy and Libert. 


With regard to the preſent age I cannot but re- 
mark among other advantages attending the happy 
Revolution, this one in particular, that the very oc- 
caſions of diſputes on this head between Prince and 
object are now wiſely prevented; the Laws having 
limited the exerciſe 51 the Royal Prerogative. At 
the ſame time while we look back to the generations 
which are paſt, and conſider the different conſtitution 
of things; while we conſider the indeterminate” ex- 
tent of the Prerogative, and the frequent interpoſi- 
tions of arbitrary power without intertuption or con- 
radiction of the Subject; we ſhall find reaſon to mo- 
derate our cenſures with regard to Perſons and Ad- 
niniſtrations, and be tnclin'd to make ſome fayour- 
ble allowances, not only for common perſonal fail. 
ings, but alſo for irregular illtimed meaſures; and 
not to paſs a rigorous judgment ſuch proceed- 
| ings 
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and error of judgment, rather than contempt of the 
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ings by a Rule, which then perhaps was not in being, 
(inaſmuch as many acts might not then be eſteemd 
unwarrantable, which afterwards by ſome ſubſequent 
proviſion became illegal:) At leaſt we ſhall be inclin' 
to treat with charity and candour the character of 1 
moſt virtuous Prince, and impute the irregularities 
committed to neceſſity, rather than choice; to the 
wrong advice of — — rather than to the wan- 
tonneſs of a tyrannical diſpoſition; to inexperience, 


Laws, or any wickedneſs of intention. 


Tis not my buſineſs nor inclination to enter into 
Controverted political matters; nor to harangue up 
on the limitations of the Royal power, and the ex- 
tent of the Subjects liberty, I rather beg leave on 
this occaſion, and on this day, for ever ſacred to the 
cauſe of Monarchy, while I am recommending the 
duty of fearing the King, to repreſent the high Ide; 
of the Superiority and inviolable dignity of an En: 
gliſb Monarch in this authentick Declaration of the 
Legiſlature. 12 Car. II. c. 30. That, by the undoubte 
< and Fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, neither the Peer 
«of this Realm, nor the Commons, nor both together i 
ct Parliament or out of Parliament, nor the people colleflive 
«ly or e. nor any other perſons whatſoeve 
** ever had, have, hath, or ought to have any Coercive powe 
ce gyer the Perſons of the Kings of this Realm.” 


We may here remark that this folemn declaratiot 
was not an aſſertion of any new political doctrine bu 
a recognition of the ancient fundamental conſtitution 
And the Maxim in Law, that the King can do no wrony 
ſeems founded on this very ſuppoſition, that there! 
no where lodged a ſuperior coercive power over hl 
Perſon. And I choole to repreſent Majeſty in th 
point of view, as it is more eſpecially ſeaſonable ! 
this licencious age; wherein many affect popular i... 


19 ] 

by debaſing the Regal character, and, glorying in, I 
know not what, Scheme of falſe Patriotiſm, wantonly 
leſpiſe dominion, and ſpeak evil of dignities, and in a man- 
ner degrade Sacred Majeſty to the level of the Peo- 
ple. With regard to Such perſons, (and eſpecially 
if they call themſelves friends to the preſent Govern- 
bw they will, I hope, be taught by the voice of 
ublick Wiſdom to entertain reverential ſentiments 
of Majeſty, and, at leaſt out of a principle of obe- 
dience to the Legiſlature, to fear and honour the 
King, whoſe Perſon the Laws have rendred thus Sa- 
cred and inviolable. As members of the Communi= 
ty we owe homage and the tribute of our belt ſer- 
vices to the Head, from which life and vigour is dif- 
fusd thro' the whole Body; and our gratitude, re- 
rerence and eſteem ſhou'd accompany the communi- 
cations of ſuperior power and goodneſs.” To think 
uncharitably, to ſpeak irreverently, to act in oppoſi- 
tion or contempt of Majeſty is a prepoſterous abuſe 
of Liberty, and a moſt ungracious return for the in- 
dulgence ſo liberally given under a free Government; 
And, I am ſure, is utterly inconſiſtent with the duty 
enjoin d in my text; ſince the very notion of Fear 
inplies at leaſt an awfull reſpect and ſenſe of decen- 
y, and impoſes a reſtraint upon every bold and irre- 
gular motion. I. ſhall only add, that in every in- 
lance of civil obedience we ſhou'd remember, that 
de are Chriſtian Subjects, and, as ſuch, we find our- 
ches under an additional obligation to Submit to every 
finance of man for the Lord's Sake; not with a ſer- 
le fear, but with an ingenuous reverence, as free in- 
lee, but not uſing our Liberty for à cloab of maliciouſneſs, 
Mt as Servants of God, N ä 


[proceed now, in the next place, to conſider the pro- 
ibition or caution, given in the latter clauſe of my text, 
banſt the ſpirit of innovation in eſtabliſh'd Govern- 
ients,againſt every tendency towards Sedition. Meddte: 
Mwith them that are given to change, Ve 
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We muſt remark, that this is not to be laid doyn 
abſolutely without any reſtriction: It cannot be ſup. 
pos'd to extend to all manner of changes whatever, 
to changes made by a competent authority ; for 
doubtleſs the ſame Legiſlative power, which at firſt 
conſtituted any form of Government, may for good 
reaſons occaſionally interpoſe, and make proper alte- 
rations. But the changes, againſt which we are here 
eaution d, are ſuch, as are projected and attempted 
by private perſons in oppalition; to publick autho- 
rity. F 9157 | Ti 28: 910 


Ly 


The caution is founded on weighty reaſons, ſuff- 
cient to diſſwade every wiſe and good man from en- 
tring into ſuch ſchemes; as far as the conſideration 
of the folly, | wickedneſs, or miſchief of any pro- 
ceedings has any influence. The very notion of be 
ing given to change carries with it the imputation of 
Levity and Arrogance, In cafes of this kind, the 

eſumption will of courſe ſtand in favour of the 

ſtabliſhment, What has been thus fix'd by the de- 
liberate concluſions of wiſdom, and continually con- 
firm'd by publick approbation, has withal taken too 
deep root in the judgments and affections of all ſo 
ber men to be wantonly and haſtily remoy'd, for no 
better reaſon than to gratify the capricious humour 
of a few buſy enterprizing projectors. Tis eſteem 
a ſign of a weak head to act at random, without a de- 
terminate view to a certain End: But this often! 
the caſe of theſe popular politicians: they act indecc 
uniformly and conſiſtently enough in one point, ia 
a determin'd oppoſition to that Government, b 
which their enormities ſhou'd be reſtrain'd, and ne 
ver reſt, till they have by their 1 born 
down all that ſtands in their way; but after all theſe 
violent meaſures they are at a loſs with regard to ths 
main point in purſuit; They at once drop the * ; 


= 
{ed work of Reformation, of which they had been long 
dreaming ; they content. themſelves with acting of- 


fenfively againſt the Conſtitution ; they with haſty 
zcal pull down, without any. deſign or skill to build 


for WM up, and cannot agree in ſubſtituting any new ſcheme 
frt in the room of that, which they demoliſh : Deſtru- 
zood BN con and unhappineſs are in their ways; till at length, af- 
alte · ¶ ter continual diſappointments in the ſeveral changes 
here made, they too late feel the conviction of their folly 
pted WM in the calamities, which they have brought upon 
tho- WW themſelves, and begin to wiſh for the reeſtabliſhment 


of that very form of Government, which they before 
thought intolerable. Or, if ſome ambitious. Proje-- 


ſuff· Aors ſhou'd attempt to raiſe a new ſuperſtructure upon 
en · ¶ the ruins of the old foundations, they ſeldom ſucceed 
ation WF in the execution of ſuch inauſpicious deſigus: they 

to- are often infatuated in their wiſdom, divided by 

be · ¶ miſunderſtand ings, and diſconcerted in their mea- 
on of fures, and defeated in their undertakings by the very 
the inſtraments of their Power, They, who in their ima- 
{ rhe gination would have made themſelves 4 name and built 


a city and tower, whoſe top might reach unto heaven, 
by the wonderful interpoſition of God's Providence 
n too are confounded in their language, ſo that they underſtand. 
wt one another's ſpeech, they leave off to build the city, 


the earth. 


The folly and miſchief of theſe innovating ſchemes 
was never more plainly exemplified than in the hi- 
tory of thoſe times, which the preſent occaſion ſug- 
gelts to our thoughts. We ſee an obſtinate, deluded 
people working out their own ruin in all the variety 
of confuſions: impatient of all reſtraint, impatient 
eren of their happineſs, they join d in loud ſeditious 
clamours againſt the adminiſtrations of Government 
in Church and State; as tho every innovation muſt 
be for the better. Redreſs of grievances and refor- 
mation 


or no aud are ſcattered abroad from thence upon the face of all 
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mation of Religion were the pretended ſpecious cauſe 
of their oppoſition: and they fondly thought, that 
this work of the Lord proſper d in their hands: and 
they cou'd never be ſatisfied, till, after the expe- 
rience of various changes continually for the worſt, 
their cruel ſucceſſes at laſt brought them under the 
yoke of the moſt unſupportable tyranny, and the ne. 


ceſlity of ſubmitting to real grievances, which were * 
never to be redreſs d. They look'd for the benefits WM. 
of Liberty, but behold ! Oppreſſion : they found then: | = 
ſelves puniſh'd in the total loſs of that bleſſing, which WM” 
they had wantonly abus'd. They affected a greater . 
purity of Religion, but, inſtead of this, nothing was an 
found bar the groſſeſt Hypocriſy : and the very Be-. 
ing of a Church was deſtroy'd by the prepoſterous ho 
means of promoting its Well-being, like the remedy ſro 
of a diſeaſe, which kills the patient in the operation. Wl © 
— They join'd in the popular cry againſt Popen, and on 
at the ſame time ated upon Popiſh principles; for f | 
No Church, but that of Rome, pretends to autho- Wl © 
rize the rebellion of Subjects againſt their Prince: * 
and tis the diſtinguiſhing character of this our belt . 
reform d Church, that it enjoins the ſtricteſt Loyalty 4 
in the full extent of the Chriſtian precept. — They . 
_ exclaim'd againſt Epiſcopacy, as a Popiſh, Antichriſtian C 
inſtitution ; In this reſpe& alſo they involunrarily # 
acted upon Popiſh principles; for theſe are the foun- lie 
dation of the Presbyterian Scheme in oppoſition to — 
Epiſcopacy : The Church of Rome not only refuſes to 1 
acknowledge the divine right of Epiſcopacy, and the = 
equality of Chriſtian Biſhops, as ſuch, (which in con- 7 
ſequence wou'd be inconſiſtent with the notion of de 
the Pope's Supremacy, ) but alſo in its Catechiſm, , 
publiſh'd by publick authority, where the ſeveral Or- 4 
ders of the Church are enumerated, mentions Epil- 1 
copacy, not as a diſtin& Order, but as included in Wil; 
the Presbyterate. Now after all, what a ſtrange in- * 


fatuation was this in Proteſtant Subjects to rebel y 
| gain 


W. 
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gainſt the beſt Proteſtant Sovereign, and out of an 


irreconcileable averſion to Popery, to promote its 
intereſts, by oppoſing and impugning the Church of 


0 England, and therein ſubverting the pureſt Apoſtoli- 
cal conſtitution, the principal ſupport and glory of 
k the Reformation? | 

by 


Effects ſo fatal attended the Scheme of innova- 
tions in Government, exceeding all that ever the 
boldeſt projectors at firſt deſign'd, or the higher Pow- 
ers had reaſon to fear! We may conſider them as 
recorded for our admonition, that we ſhould not luſt after 
changes of the eſtabliſhment, as they luſted, and were 
puniſh'd in their own devices; nor murmur againſt our 
Governours, as they murmured, and in the end were de- 
d of the Deſtroyer. We may perceive a violent 

tranſition from one extreme to another, equally in- 
confiltent with the common happineſs; Liberey un- 
retrain'd ſoon paſſed into Anarchy, and Anarchy was 
ſucceeded by a confirm'd Tyranny. Theſe examples 
may teach us the danger of being given to change. 

A wiſe man will rather quietly ſubmit to the incon- 
reniences of a ſettled Government, than {eek redreſs 
by a ſeditious, tumultuary oppoſition: evils of a de- 
terminate extent may be born with patience, till 
they can be remedied with ſafety. And beſides theſe 
prudential reaſons, the principles of our Religion o- 
blige us, as Chriſtian Subjects, and eſpecially in per- 
ſonal grievances, to pay a dutifull and paſſive ſubmiſ- 
lion to the higher powers, not only for wrath, but alſo for 
onſcience ſake. And it behoves us more eſpecially to 


On- of . = . 

| of M'* theſe conſiderations in view, to counterbalance 
ilm te workings of that ſpecious favorite principle, the 
Or. WW! for Liberty; which is apt to betray us unawares 
pil- Into exceſſes, of which we ſhall too late repent. No- 
d in 


ling is more fallacious; impatience of legal reſtraints 
ein- often taken for the effect of public k ſpirit, and 
ele- ariotiſm; and our private paſſions and intereſts are 
aink | | ſery'd 
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E 
ſerv'd under the plauſible notion of common Good. 
We ſhou'd therefore be watchfull over ourſelye, 
that in ſuch caſes we uſe not our Liberty for a cloak - 
maliciouſneſs, as a plea to juſtify our oppoſition to lau- 


full authority. 


And we may further obſerve, as a diſſwaſive againf 
being given to change, that the motives of ſuch pro- 
ceedings are generally not leſs unwarrantable, than 
the effects are miſchievous. Ambition, Avarice, En 
vy, Revenge, &c. are commonly the ſprings of a 
ction: theſe are importunate, boiſterous paſſions, 
which diſorder and deprave the mind, and pu it 
on into violences 9 — to principles of commo 
Juſtice, and the publick Peace. And indeed we may 
well expect to find bad practices correſpondent td 
ſuch bad motives: Sedition is a complicated crime 
and the men given to change ſeldom trouble them 
ſelves with ſcruples about the lawfullneſs of the 
means, which appear neceſſary to their ends. They 
are buſy intriguers, skill'd in all the little arts of po 
pularity, and continually lying in wait to deceive 
and from hence we are taught to apprehend thi 
danger of meddling with them. Tis a general obſer 
vation that there is a ſtrange contagion in bad exam 
ples : Evil communications imperceptibly corrupt gon 
manners; and this very corruption renders men in 
ſenſible of their danger. And this more eſpecial! 
holds in the preſent caſe: the company of ſeditiou 
men is very enſnaring: people join in nothing { 
readily as finding faults, and making objections 
and are more eaſily drawn into a ſcheme, where 
ſomething will be found, which will gratify the hu 
mour of every party. The factious Politician nere 
wants plauſible matter; he recommends his deſig 
by the moſt artfull addreſs to men's ſeveral paſſions 
and knows how to improve their inconſtancy or dil 


contents into a deſire of effect ing ſome * l 
| tate 


> 
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State, A gracious condeſcenſion and civility to eve- 
ry Iſraelite, a ſpecious zeal for the publick good, with 
an inſinuation of the wrong meaſures of the Govern- 
ment which muſt be reform'd, and, Oh, that I were 
made Judge in the land, that every man, which bath any ſuit 
or cauſe might come unto me, and I would. do him juſtice. 
Theſe were the ſucceſsfull Arts of ſeditious popula- 
rity: ſo Abſalom ſlole the hearts of the men of Iſrael. — 
Tis the general infirmity of human nature. to be 
riven to change: We are naturally fond of novelty : 
New ſchemes pleaſe the fancy, and are generally re- 
ccivd with applauſe : and, without conſidering the 
conſequences, we are eager to hazard the experi- 
ment. But in no inſtance is this capricious humour 
nore ſhewn, than in the caſe of Government. Ga« 
ernment is a mixt ſubje&, of an intricate com- 


t te 

me; plicated nature; and every form of it will be liable 

hem o ſome exceptions, as long as human Lawgivers are | 
7 ot exempt from the common imperfections of their , 


nature; or as long as envious, diſcontented men 
ſhall be found in every community, who will have 
jnclination to object and cavil againſt ordinances, 
zhich they have not skill to reform. Certain it is, 
that in the preſent ſtate of things nothing abſolutely 
perfect is to be expected: and ſo, changes may be 
multiplied to infinity, and ſtill to no purpoſe; ne- 
er ſufficient to anſwer ſuch unreaſonable. expecta- 


ions. Few are able to comprehend all the reaſons 
litiouff ef Government ; yer almoſt every one thinks himſelf 
ing (WM competent Judge in this point, as it is eaſy to diſ- 
tions ver ſome defect or feel a grievance. And accord 


where g iy, no ſubje& is conſider d in a more partial view, 
he hurt more abus d by miſrepreſentations. I beg leave 
Io apply the obſervation of the moſt judicious Mr 

later on this topic. © He that goeth about to per- 

wade a Multitude that they are not ſo well governed 

4 they ought to be, ſhall never want attentive and. 

e in th ®1ourable hearers: becauſe 1. know + m_—_ 

Star | 5 © dee " 


U 


Grounds of complaint and diſcoment will never b 


. 
ct defects, whereunto every regimen is ſubject; but 
te the ſecret lets and difficalties, which in publick 
< proceedings are innumerable, and inevitable, they 
* —— not ordinarily the judgment to conſidet. And 
«becauſe ſuch as openly. reprore the y 1 9% wages 
ce ders of ſtate, ate taken for principal friends to the 
cc common benefit of all, and for men, that carry: 
ce fingular freedom of mind, under this fair and plau- 
< {ible colour, whatſoever they utter, paſſes for good 
< and current; that which is wanting in the weight 
<* of their ſpeech, being ied by the aptneſs of 
© men's minds to accept a lieve it“. 


+ So that men given to change ſet out with advantage 
in diſputes of this kind, whilſt ow bear the part 
only of opponents, taking the plauſible fide of the 
queſtion ; and are like to gain their point by flat 
tering the popular prejudices. - There is fomething 
in the very idea of an Eſtabliſhment, which give 
offence: it implies ſome reſtraint upon Liberty, an 
therefore cannot bur provoke oppoſition : And ther 
is ſomething: in the very notion of appearing wil 
than pablick wiſdom, and the bravery of oyerbeariny 
pablick authority, which gives an air of uncommot 
importance, and withall [wells the vanity, and en 
courages the boldneſs of theſe enterprizing ſpitit 


wanting; nor will the efforts of ill will or wit b ni 
wanting to ſet forth their aggravations: in ſhort, ti Je. 
Church and State muſt firſt be viliſied and miſrepreſ i /. 
ſented, in order to be reform d: The pretence u- 
ſome publick Good is applied to recommend erer 4, 
attempt of innovation: The ſpirit of Patriotiſm an the 
zeal for Liberty are fucceſsfull engines of populariqſ ex: 
— TELE wes every denomination: are re ::6 
dy to enter into the fpecious ſcheme; and even m ori, 
ay, who are friends to the Conſtitution, will na vb 
ple rv-join- in oppoſing the wrong mealures f to 
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privileges'of the Subject againſt the encroachments of 
the Crown. But, when once theſe private Stateſmen 
and Leaders of the Faction have united the ſeveral 
jarring intereſts of a mixt multitude in one common 
point of oppoſition to the meaſures of Government, 
and, when ſucceſſes have given countenance and cre- 
dit to their undertakings, then a variety of new pro- 
jets is ſtarted, and the ſcheme. of changes is gra- 
dually enlarged, in proportion to the additional en- 
creaſe of their Power: Then it happens, that even 
the more moderate men, being involy'd in the com- 
mon ſcheme, are hurried on by the ſons of violence 
into exceſſes, which they never approv'd, and un- 
vittingly become the inſtruments of irreparable miſ- 
chiefs, which they never intended. 


All this we find ſadly exemplified in ths Hiſtory of 


like the ſin of Witchcraft : a ſtrange infatuation attended 
erery ſtep in the progreſs. How inconſiderable were 
the cauſes; unobſerv d and diſregarded. in their Opera- 
tions? tlie effects how unexpected and unaccountable? 
and tlie final iſſue of things how full of horrour and 
atloniſnment? Such were the counſels of men given 
to change, ſo fatal their conſequences! -— O my Soul, 
come not thou into their ſecret, and to their aſſembly, © 
mine Honour, be not thou united: for in their anger they 
flew 4 man, and in their Self-will they digged down a 
Wall; Curſed be their anger, for it as ſierce; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel! | I will divide them in Jacob, 
and ſcatter them in Iſrael, — The example, to which 
theſe words are applicable, an example of the moſt 
axecrable treaſon, which was ever committed by Sub- 
jects againſt their Sovereign, attended by the moſt 


vhich cou'd befall a Nation, will, I hope, for ever, 
together with the deteſtation of the — f and 


the adminiſtration; and maintaining the rights and 


the late Civil wars. Then indeed Rebellion appear d 


grievous puniſhment, the moſt lamentable calamities, 


dread 


| [28] 
dread of the- horrible conſequences, inculcate this 
prudential leſſon of neceſſary caution againſt all con 
munications of intereſts, or alliances of friendſhip wit 
Factious men, whole principles we ſincerely diſclain 
and abhor. What fellowſbip bath righteouſneſs with in 
righteouſneſs? No good effect can be expected from fuck 
unnatural alliances. A virtuous man will ſuffer in hi 
moral character from the ſcandal of keeping bad com 
pany; He as a party becomes involv'd in the imputatiot 
of wicked practices, in which he did not immediate) 
concur. Fe that toucheth pitch will be defiled therewith 
Perſonal affections mix themſelves in all our judy 
ments and actions: Tis not eaſy to attend to nic 
diſtin&ions in a mixed caſe : Prejudice in behalf o 
the Friend is a Plea in excuſe of the Traitor's guilt 
and tis not an uncommon tranſition from a favour 
able regard of the Perſon to the approbation of the 
Cauſe. Let us therefore beware how we at all med 
dle with men given to change; how we enter into thei 
ſecret, or unite our ſelves to their. aſſemblies: Let the aj 
prehenſion of danger teach us to keep our {elves at 
diſtance, and depart from the tents of thoſe wicked men 
leaſt we partake in their fins, and be conſumed i 
their puniſhment, | | 


And indeed there is more: than ordinary occalivt 
to preſs this caution, inaſmuch as wiſe and god 
men are apt in ſuch. caſes to confide too much i 
their prudence and integrity, and thro” ſecurity at 
unawares betray'd into danger, which they did nc 
apprehend or regard. Not to be given to change 
in the ſtrict, abſolute ſenſe is the prerogative of i 
ſupreme, all perfect Being: With him there is no 1. 
Flableneſs, or ſhadow. of turning. But mutability is 
ſeparable from the imperfections of human naturt 
and by continually indulging our ſelves herein, we im 

rove this weakneſs into a fort of pleaſure and deligi 
variety and novelties, which the moſt agrecable d 
x le 
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jects ceaſe to produce when they become familiar. To 
| {ay bitherto ſhalt thou come and no further is the incom- 
municable privilege of that omnipotent power, which 
filleth the raging of the ſea, and the madneſs. of the peo- 
ple. But for weak man to pretend to guide or con- 
troul the unrulineſs of a ſeditious multitude, or to 
oppoſe and ſtop the progreſs of an inundation, to 
which he contributed by firſt opening a breach, is a 
preſumption as vain and extravagant, as his folly is 
inexculable, who inſtead of preſerving the ancient 
mounds (a work not leſs eaſy than neceſſary) gave 
way to the unlimited miſchief by encouraging the, 
dangerous experiment. The beginning of ſtrife is as. 
when one letteth out water ; therefore let go contention 
cer it be meddled with. By this ſimilitude the wiſe 
man aptly repreſents the little cauſes, which being 
at firſt unheeded give birth to evils, which by de- 
grees ſpread beyond all bounds without controul or 
remedy ; and accordingly, ſuggeſts the timely inter- 
polition of our care to take away the very occaſion of 
thoſe miſchiefs, which we ſhall afterwards too late 
and in vain lament, not without this {ad reflexion, 
that they were occaſion'd by our neglect. ' Here then 
is the point, in which our prudence ſhou d be exer- 
cis d; to hinder tae firſt letting out of water to kee 
the ſtream in its proper channel, or repair a ſmall 
breach: Precaution is better than the remedy, which 
in this caſe either becomes unneceſſary; or is applied 
too late: nor is it any difficult: matter at firſt to pre- 
vent the overflowings of ungodlineſs, which ſoon be- 
come irreſiſtible in their progreſs, and ſpread abroad 
the terrors of an 9 deſolation. 


yo 1 | 
y is i It were to be wiſh'd that wiſe and good men 
natuhg wou'd conſider both in a moral and political view 
we in tie dangerous conſequences of entring into the mea- 
_ ſures of a Faction or Party-ſcheme; and they cou'd 
ble ch 


ot but diſcern very ſtrong reaſons diſſwading 2 
a om 
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from every ſuch adventure. Behold, how 4 little le. 
ven leaveneth the whole lump! how tlie whole courſe 
of our behaviour is chang'd by the inflaence of ſuch 
principles. *Tis obſervable that the yery moral taſte 
is deprav d by Party-regards: the true notions and 
order of things are confounded and perverted: en 
put darkneſs fot light and evil for good: they love darkne; 
rather than | light, becauſe their deeds are evil: A falſe 
ſtandard of judgment is ſet up: the particular in- 
tereſts of the Party is made Ne fupreme concern; 
and is very prepoſterouſly ſer up for the meaſure of 
publick good, and into this every conſideration is re- 
ſolyvd; tight and wrong, all cliaracters of perſons 
and things ſtand or fall upon this teſt. Praiſe and re- 
ptoach, the reward of virtue, and diſcouragement 
of vice are diſtributed with a ſingular partiality: 
ſound ptinciples, honour; and probity, and whatſo- 
ever is commendable and of good report, peculiarly 
belongs to their friends and confederates; unchati- 
table reſentments and turbulent paſſions paſs for the 
effects of a laudable zeal, and unwarrantable practices 
are ſanctified by the plea of a good intention: and 
with regard to perſonal merit, we upon the whole 
may conclude thus much, that they, who ſo liberally 
give and receive praiſe, are of the ſame Party. But 
with refpe& to thoſe of a different denomination, 
they are ſure to be loaded with the unpopular impu- 
tations of every fault, which may do diſcredit to 
their cauſe. ' Thus in the times of our national con- 
fuſion the beſt principled members of our Church 
were repreſented as friends to Popery, and the mol 
valuable part of the nation was contain'd in the lift 
of Delinquents and Malignants. In ſhort, the princi- 
ples of conimon juſtice and Chriſtian charity, of ju- 
ſtice, 2which rendereth to all their dues, of charity, which 
ſpeaketh no evil, and thinketh no evil, ſeem to be, 25 
it were by tacit conſent, ſuſpended and laid aſide in 
the meaſures of conducting Party-ſchemes. And 9 
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in the end publick virtue and the morality of a peo- 
ple will be corrupted and deſtroy d by the leaven of 
Party-zeal. Tis with ſome wonder and concern we 

rceive men, who in their private character have 
dad the reputation of good ſenſe and integrity, for- 
feit their title to both, when they of a ſudden enter 
into the violent meaſures of any Faction: One wou'd 
think that Party-Guides were inveſted with a ſort 
of infallibility; ſuch an implicit ſubmiſſion follows 
their directions. A wiſe man here ſeems to be ar 
once infatuated' and becomes the Dupe of Knaves : 
be proſtitutes his judgment to the diſcretion of thoſe, 
who are likely to miſlead him; he ſuffers himſelf 
to be govern'd by prejudices, and given up to 4 firong 
deluſion, to believe the prevailing le of his party: His 
political faith follows — ar; and his affection 
is influenc'd by the intereſt of his party. And when 
once a man is unable to preſerve his independency, 
and the free management of his own actions, his in- 
tegrity is then in gteat danger. Being now engaged 
in a common cauſe and involved in the effects of o- 
ther men's actions, he is no longer maſter of his 
own; he cannot anſwer for his own purpoſes; but be- 
ing once embark d, he is carried down the ſtream with 
lis company; he is overborn by the violence of his 

rty, and forc d to join in meaſures, againſt which 

wou d in vain offer remonſtrances: But now it is 
too late to make a ſtand; he has advanc'd too far; 
and cannot now retreat with ſafety or honour ; and 
therefore in the end he is oblig'd to proceed to ex- 
tremities, which his firſt intentions never wou'd 
bare admitted. | A? 94 3 


Such is the deceitfulneſa of fin; ſo fatal is the con - 
tgion, when we once meddle with men given to change! 
Let the apprehenſion of the ſad confequences, which 
they obſerve in the hiſtory of their forefathers, ad- 
noniſh all honeſt, well-meaning: men. to be on _ 


i 
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guard, not to ſuffer themſelves to be drawn off from 
the plain line of duty by any ſpecious pretences; 
not to diſregard the danger thro* confidence in their 
own integrity, nor invite the-remptation, which they 
will nor find themſelves able to withſtand. The heart 
is deceitfull above all things; who can know it? and 
more eſpecially in the preſent caſe, where men are 
mixed in bad company, under the contagious influ- 
ence of evil counſels and examples. 


. . 
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When Eliſha, in the ſpirit of Prophecy, repreſent- 
ed to Hazael the ſcene of moſt brutiſh hoſtilities and 
cruelties, which he one day ſhou'd exerciſe on the 
people of Iſrael, cruelties 1o ſhocking that the di- 
ſtant apprehenſion of them extorted tears from the 
Propher's eyes, the aſtoniſh'd Syrian with an inge- 
nuous reſentment, and noble indignation, expreſs 
his abhorrence of ſuch barbarities ; barbarities which 
in his preſent circumſtances he thought improbable 
and impoſſible, not leſs beyond his power than con- 
trary to his inclination. What, is thy ſervant 4 Dy, 
that he ſhou'd do this great thing? — And yet in fact 
he prov d that very Dog: change of ſentiment and 
intentions follow'd the. change of his fortune. As 
King of Syria, he muſt gratify his ambition and re- 
venge on a rival nation: and power and opportunity 
ſerving his deſigns, he did terribly. exemplify that 
very character of an inhuman Conquerour, which 
he had before ſo generouſly and fincerely deteſted. - 
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In like manner, in the beginnings of ſtrife if any one 
ſhou'd, in the ſpirit of Prophecy, have foretold the fad 
conſequences of the grand Rebellion, with all the ſtrange 
aggravations of horrour, our Forefathers wou'd, with 
like incredulity and deteſtation, have diſclaim d the 
ſurprizing imputation of villanies, ſo much beyond 
the power of their own wicked. hearts to intend ot 
conceive... —: Neverthelel(s:the-truth of ſuch 5 
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able prediction wou'd have been too ſurel con- 
firm'd by the lamentable event. Some indeed, from 


the beginning, appear to have form'd evil deſigns 
they Wl zgainſt the Government both in Church and State; 
heart and to have ſer out in the . with the unwar- 
and N rantable ambitious views of Abſalom. And others 
1 are followed, like the tu hundred men that went with Ab- 
oflu- lam out of Jeruſalem, that were called; they went in 


their ſimplicity and knew not any thing. Yet theſe ho- 
neſt well-meaning people, being once engag'd in the 
meaſures of a wicked faction, ſoon loſt their inno- 
cency and the ſhame of guilt ; they were inſenſibly 


n the {carried on to greater lengths than they at firſt intend- 
e di- ed: They had acted offenſively beyond the hopes 
n the Nef pardon or reconciliation; and, (as it is generally 
inge - ound a difficult matter to forgive the man, whom 
reſsd ve have cauſſeſsly injur d) freſh proyocations are 
which WſWought for further injuries: one treafonable act muſt 
bable nor be juſtified by another, till, by a fatal progreſ- 
con- ¶ Cn thro? the ſeveral ſtages, they at laſt fill up the mea» 
« Dog, Ne of their iniquity, obdurate and co d in their 
uy ſillainous purpoſes, thro neceſfity or deſpair. 

nt an fl | 


:. A Let the fad experience of former times, rather 
nd re- can our own, teach us a leſſon of wiſdom; let not 
tunity ¶ Neither our credulity with tegard to other men's preten- 
y that ons, or a firm confidence in the ſincerity of our own 
which od purpoſes betray us into any alliance of friend- 


ap or policies with men: given to change: as we wou d 


le danger, and pray tar 10e be nos led into temptation: 
the ſad According to the advice given by the wiſe man on 
ſtrange tte like occafion, male no friendſhip with aw. angry 
d, with WW; and with 4 furious man thou ſbalt nov go, leaf 
m'd then learn bis ys, and get 4 ſnate ano thy foul, ; 
beyond bg 5 185 
tend or The words immed 


auch a ſtrong; motive e 


jately ſollowing my Text ſet 
— the obſervance na 
; E the 


reſerve our innocency, let us be carefull to avoid 
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the precept, Meddle not with them, that are given 1 
change, for their calamity ſhall riſe ſuddenly. — And 
ſurely, if ever in any caſe this aſſertion was tercibl 
verified, it was fo in the example of the unhappy 
victorious Rebels. Behold the triumphs of the me 
| one to change! — they had ſucceeded in this reſpe& 
yond their moſt ambitious hope: they had ſub 
verted the beſt conſtituted Government: And wh; 
at length did they learn from the experiment of fre- 
quent changes, but that they had only changed the 
ſhape of their miſery, and loſt their ſubſtantial hap 
pineſs, without proſpect of recovery > They were 
indeed brought — amidſt the proſperity of their 
wickedneſs and puniſb d by their own inventions: promiſ: 
ing liberty, they (in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the words} 
became ſervants to corruption: The continual exchange 
of Maſters made no alteration in their condition foi 
the better, but rather tended to aggravate their ca 
lamity, and added a freſh diſgrace to the preſſu:: 0 
their ſlavery. The confuſions and miſeries of thc 
times were beyond the example of former ages; Th 
foundations were deſtroy d, and what ſbou d the rightem 
do? Fire came out of the bramble, and devour'd the cedart 
of Libanus; — And the Lord ſent an evil ſpirit betwer 
Abimelech and the men of Sichem; and now, to what 4 
ſolation was 4 kingdom brought thus divided ag ainſt itſelf? 
It quickly appeared, (as the noble Hiſtorian oblervi 
on this occaſion) how inſecure new inſtitutions 0 
Government are, and. when the contrivers of then 
have provided, as they think, againſt all miſchievou 
contingencies, they find they have unwarily left a gal 
open, to let in their deſtruction upon them. C 
Hliſt. B. 5. In truth, the hiſtories of thoſe times 
ſo many continued recitals of national calamities, an 
mark out the footſteps of God's providence in tl 
varied puniſhments of a ſinfull people. And we find 
upon the whole, multiplicity of examples upon © 
cord concurring to prove the truth of the E 
een i 
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King's obſervation, that the Religion of Subjects 


«ro their God, and Loyalty to their King cannot be 
* parted without their fin and infelicity. E. B. 


fon, the doctrine of my Text is to be conſider'd as 
the principal Moral Leflon contain'd in the reaſon of 
the publick appointment. This Anniverſary Faſt, as 


it ſuggeſts to our thoughts the cauſes of publick evils, 
at the ſame time inculcates afreſh the neceſſity of 
thoſe principles, whofe operation wou'd have pre- 


withall gives us a ſevere admonition not to meddle with 


feds of their deſigns; which, from ſmall beginnings, 
from inſtdious plauſible pretences gaining popularity 
and ſtrength in their progreſs, thro a long gradation 
of ſucceſsfull wickedneſs, at laſt ended in the moſt 


tuted Government, and the murder of the beſt of 


ted in the land; at which the ears of every one that hear- 
th it ſhall tingle. The voice of the Royal Martyr's 
blood crieth unto heaven from the ground. — Murder in 
zeneral is an act of violence moſt inhuman, and pro- 
ly diabolical : the defacing the image of God in 
nan is a fort of more direct treaſon againſt the divine 
Majeſty, and, as ſuch, more immediately provokes the 
vine vengeance, -- But Regicide, deliberate, for- 


tag WM Regicide, perpetrated by Proteſtant Subjects, 
ö ound by their own League and Covenant, as well as 
. mmon obligations to defend their Sovereign, and 
* 


ith the mock ſolemnity of publick juſtice, and all 
Ir the ſervice of God is a Kn of murder moſt ex- 
ding ſinfull, and comes attended with circumſtan- 
es, which add an uncommon horrour to the ordinary 
dstavations of the crime, | 


In the laſt place, with a view to the preſent occa- 
together with the memory of thoſe _— y times, 


rented the calamities, which we now lament; and 


nen given to Change, while we perceive the fatal ef- 


xecrable treaſon ; the ſubverſion of the beſt conſti- 


Kings, — A wonderfull and horrible thing was commit- 


How | 
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Ho far Poſterity is involv'd in the effect of their 
forefathers ſins, we cannot preſume to determine; 
this muſt remain among the ſecret things of God u 
whom vengeance belongeth. But to ſay there is no 
fach thibg as national guilt and puniſhment ; to ad 
juſt the divine proceedings by the mcaſures of oy 
own hypotheſes, and to confine his temporal judy 
ments merely to the perſons of the immediate offen- 
ders, is a EO too much like that of thoſe 
Court-Prophets cenfur'd by Iſaiah who lov'd to ſpeck 


| ſmooth things and propheſy deceits, and flatter the fond 
wiſhes of the preſent generation; and is a preſump 
tion, not warranted by God's word, nor conſiſten 
with the character of a jealous God, who viſiteth th 
fins of the fathers on the children unto the third and fourll 
generation of them that hate him. 


Let us on this occaſion conſider what ſpecial pro 
viſion God himſelf directed (Deut. 21.) in the cak 
of murder, in caſe even of accidental murder and in 
determinate guilt. If 4. man be found ſlain in the fell 
the Elders of the City neareſt to the place, (and therefol 
reſum'd to be more nearly concern'd in the in 
putation) ſhall waſh their hands over the head of t| 
Heifer, (which was to be beheaded in the vally) 4 
fhall ſay, our hands have not ſhed this blood, neither hav 
our eyes ſeen it: be mercifull, O Lord, unto thy people Iſr. 
whom- thou a redeemed, and lay not innocent blood t 
> people of Iſrael's charge. From hence we may leatt 
e deep ſtain of blood-guiltineſs, ſince even in 
caſe where perſonal innocency can be pleaded, a pe 
culiar formality of expiation by ſacrifice and praye 
was preſcrib'd- by God to purge away the pollution 
— Let us likewiſe, who diſclaim the impuration « 
perſonal guilt, join in the application of the like at 
tonement to our preſent circumſtances ; and may tb 
Anniverſary facrifice of a: broken ſpirit of confeſſio 
and prayer be accepted by Cod l So ſball he be ä 


Ll 

ed for the Land; ſo ſhall the guilt of innocent blood be put 
away from us, when we ſhall do what is right in the ſight 
of the Lord. Let us, as we ſtand oblig d both in point of 
piety and-prudence, under our preſent circumſtances, 
humble our ſelves under the mighty hand of God; 
and, as well as we can, diſculpate ourſelves from rhe 
guilt by publickly diſclaiming thoſe wicked princi- 
ples and practices, and profeſling our deteſtation of 
the treaſon, and by proper expreſſions of ſincere re- 
pentance deprecate the inflictions of his juſt judg- 
ments. e 


That this ſad, ſolemn day, inſtituted for good 
purpoſes, both Civil and Religious, ſhou'd be by any 
ſer of men perverted into a Faſt. of firife and debate is 
indeed a ſort of publick reproach, and is ſurely in- 
conſiſtent with the duty of a national humiliation 
and repentance. Great indeed is the blame of thoſe, 
who are guilty of ſuch abuſe; both of thoſe, who, 
acting contrary to that pattern of generoſity and 
meekneſs, which they do to much admire in the cha- 
rater of the Royal Martyr, on this occafion deal 
out offenſive invectives, railing accuſations againſt 
their brethren ; and more eſpecially of Thoſe, who 
either by a moroſe oppoſition diſcountenance, or 
vith indecent inſult of brutiſh mockery ridicule the 
obſervance of this ſolemnity. They, who do fo, ſhew 
themſelves to be as bad Subjects, as they are Chri- 
ſtians: they diſhonour and oppoſe the authority of 
the Civil Magiſtrate, by ſuch an inſolent contempt 
of his ordinance : and whatever their pretences may 
be, they ſurely ſhew themſelves no friends to Mo- 
narchy and the preſent Government, who can treat 
Majeſty with ſuch irreverence and defpite. Acci- 
dental abuſes carry with them an argument not for 
diſuſing or aboliſhing any inſtitution, but for regu- 
ating and reforming. And with regard to this pre- 
ent Anniverſary, the wiſdom of the Legiſlature in 


making 
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making the appointment ſpeaks itſelf, and is fully | 
juſtified by ſolid reaſons drawn both from conſide- 
rations of good Policy and Religion ; reaſons, which 
I truſt will ever have their weight, as long as the 
Church of England and Monarchy ſhall ſubſiſt, as long 
as there is found any moral inſtruction and uſe in ex. 
ample, as long as virtue ſhall be entitled to the re. 
ward of Praiſe, and Infamy ſhall be made the por- 
tion of wickedneſs. | 


The fear of reviving old diſputes and perpetuating 
animoſfities has been alledg'd as a reaſon for diſcon- 
tinuing the obſervance of this day; — an idle, 
groundleſs fear! and fruitleſs Caution! unleſs at the 
lame time the memory of paſt tranſactions and all hi- 
ſtorical records cou d be deſtroy'd. -- But ſurely, if 
the matter was rightly underſtood, this is the molt 
effectual means of promoting and perpetuating agree- 
ment and — among all true friends to our 
Eſtabliſnment in Church and State. For when we 
join in this Religious act, we jointly bear our telti- 
mony againſt thoſe treaſonable principles and pri 
_ tices, which every good Subject muſt abhor : we te- 

ſtify and avow our obligation to Loyalty; and, how- 
ever we may happen to differ about * application 
of the proper means, ( well-meaning people ſet at 
variance by the wicked cunning of Knaves!) yet, 2 
we aim at one and the ſame end we are eſſentially 
friends, and herein profeſs ourſelves united in one 
common intereſt. Let me therefore in the laſt place 
exhort you as friends to your Country, and as mem. 
bers to the beſt reform d Church, to anſwer the good 
purpoſes intended in the inſtitution of this anniver- 
ſolemnity; and, ſince ſome men are readily con- 

vinc'd by the doctrine of an Act of Parliament, who 
are not ſo eaſily influenc'd by other rational argu- 
ments, I ſhall recite the. words of publick wiſdom 
on this occaſion: and let us all heartily join * 
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the Legiſlature in making this honeſt ſolemn decla- 


_ tation: © that we do renounce, abominate, and m_ 
we y « zrainſt that impious Fact, committed by a party of wretc 


m % nen, deſperately wicked, and hardned in their im- 
2 e. piety; the execrable Murther aud moſt unparallel'd Trea- 
long Wil c ſon againſt the Sacred perſon and life of King Charles 
« g. firſt, and all proceedings tending thereunto : an hor- 
e re- i Action, by which the Proteſtant Religion bath re- 
- por.  © ceived the greateſt wound and reproach, and the people 
f England the moſt unſupportable ſhame and infamy, 
©that it 45 poſſible for the enemies of God and the King to 


— «bring upon us; While the Fanatick rage of 4 few Miſ- 


© creants (who were as far from being true Proteſtants as 
te they were from being true ſubjects,) ſtands imputed by 
© our adverſaries to the whole Nation. — And for the 


idle, 
at the 


wn r letter vindication of our ſelves to Poſterity, and as 4 
ely, *lafling monument of our otherwiſe inexpreſible deteſta- 
- moſt 6«c.,* d abh f * 7 4 n 

agree- tion and abhorrency of this villanous and abominable Fact 


4 we keep and obſerve this Anniverſary day of Faſting 


0 and Humiliation, to implore the Mercy of God that nei- 


mat: * ther the guilt of that Sacred, and Innocent blood, nor 
p I i" other fins, by which God was provoked to deliver 
A "up both us and our King into the hands of cruel and 


v unreaſonable men, may at any time hereafter be viſited 


„ how- " upon us or our Poſterity.” 12. Car. II. 30. 
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